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Daniel C. Rosenthal and Victor Chankin, instructors in French in DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City, describe their plan and purpose as follows: 

"This book is dedicated to no one theory of teaching. We understand only 
that the student should learn French as easily and as readily as possible. Con- 
sequently, this book may be used exclusively as a basis for the direct method, or 
for an eclectic method. It combines, we hope, all the advantages of both. We 
have based all grammatical points in a lesson upon a continuous passage of 
French prose; thus, there are no detached French sentences, except in the Ques- 
tionnaires. We have treated topically all such points within the lesson and 
within a definite group of lessons. Grammar drill and verb drill we have espe- 
cially emphasized. With respect to the technique of presentation, we wish to 
suggest to the teachers using this book that at least three or four days must be 
spent upon each lesson." 

In the introduction the authors give a comprehensive exposition of the essen- 
tials of French pronunciation, but no idea is given as to how these are to be 
presented to the pupil. In the first lesson one finds some of the more difficult 
vowel sounds and in the second lesson there are difficult liaisons together with 
groups containing mute syllables. 

Each lesson contains (1) lecpn de lecture; (2) questionnaire; (3) explication, 
consisting of English questions on the grammatical points; (4) a vocabulaire with 
the English meanings; (5) an exercice de grammaire, consisting of a French 
paragraph to be memorized or written, and a "compl£tez"; (6) an exercice anglais 
to be translated into French. This system is carried through the sixty-three 
lessons, thoroughly in accord with the spirit of the preface. The presentation 
of irregular verbs at the end is very clear and complete. There is a French- 
English and an English-French vocabulary. One could wish that the illustra- 
tions were explained in the text, but this does not necessarily detract from their 
attractiveness as pictures. 

The book is thorough and adaptable and should make a fine reference as 
well as textbook. 



SPANISH TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

C. E. Parmenter 
The University of Chicago 

Interesting material for sight translation. — Under the title, Spanish Selections 
for Sight Translation, 1 D. C. Heath and Company have recently published a little 
collection of fifty short passages compiled by Mr. I. H. B. Spiers of the William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. The passages are selected for the most part 
from modern Spanish prose writers and journalists, with samples of poetry and 
maxims, making material of unusual interest available for sight translation. It 
offers a great variety in subject, style, and difficulty, carefully graded, but with 
no helps in the way of vocabulary or notes. The hints for sight translation on 
page 6 addressed to the student will be of interest also to teachers who neglect to 

1 1. H. B. Spiers, Spanish Selections for Sight Translation. Philadelphia: D. C. Heath & Co., 1919. 
Pp. vii+47. $0.27. 
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use this valuable means of testing increase in power. Frequent tests of this 
sort are enlightening to both teacher and student. The ingenious teacher will 
find the selections adaptable to many different uses. The opportunity of famil- 
iarizing the students with the names of the more important authors should not 
be neglected. Two selections from Blasco Ibanez and another about him, three 
by Azorfn on various aspects of the Quijote, two each from Benavente, the Quin- 
tero brothers, Gald6s, Valle-Inclan, Pardo Bazan, Valdes, etc., form a miniature 
anthology of contemporary literature. 

A playlet suitable for acting or reading. — Teachers of Spanish in high schools 
should be informed of a new edition of a clever fairy tale, La muela del Key Far- 
fdn, 1 written by S. and J. Alvarez Quintero and annotated by A. M. Espinosa. 
The tale is in the form of a juvenile musical comedy, satirizing royal courts and 
doctors, and has been prepared for use in the second year of high school or the 
second semester of college. It combines the varied advantages of being the work 
of two contemporary Spanish dramatists of the first rank, of being humorous 
and interesting with a plot which is easily comprehended, and of offering con- 
versational language with frequent repetitions and no long or difficult speeches. 
Professor Espinosa has provided helpful notes at the bottom of each page and 
valuable cuestionarios at the end. This playlet will be found suitable for acting 
as well as for reading. 

An elementary reader to alternate with stories. — Dr. Manuel Uribe-Troncoso 
has produced an easy-reading text, Por Tierras Mejicanas, 2 to bridge the gap 
between the elementary reader and the novel or play of literary value. As the 
book is intended primarily to teach the student to read with facility, no notes, 
exercises, or questions have been included. The vocabulary is full and detailed. 
The author thus offers us a middle course between books loaded with linguistic 
exercises and the strictly literary text, neither of which is suited to the acquisi- 
tion of a facile reading knowledge of everyday Spanish in a short space of time. 
His purpose also is to give students an interest in, and knowledge of, Mexico and 
her people. The contents are : pages ix-xiv, a critical list of books in English on 
Mexico; pages 3-23, geography, climate and seasons, principal cities; pages 35-78, 
primitive races, the conquest, the colonial period, the war of independence, from 
the independence to the French intervention, the French intervention, from the 
Empire to 1917; pages 85-103, mining, agriculture, industry and commerce, 
railways; pages 109-31, how the Mexicans live now, the problems of Mexico. 
The book contains several maps and many interesting and instructive illustra- 
tions. The book makes available for rapid reading material with which it is 
highly desirable students should become acquainted. Such an array of facts, 
statistics, and strange names will soon become dull and tiresome, however, if it 
is not combined with some other type of work such as the grammar text or stories. 
One way of avoiding this difficulty would be to start it when half way through 
the elementary reader and alternate with stories or more interesting material. 



1 S. and J. Alvarez Quintero, La muela del Rey Far/an. With notes, exercises, and vocabulary by 
A. M. Espinosa. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1919. Pp. xii+93. $0.52. 

2 Manuel Uribe-Troncoso, Far Tierras Mejicanas. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Co., 1919. Pp. xviii+180. $0.88. 
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The text is too encyclopedic in style and content for a steady diet, however 
desirable a knowledge of this content is. 

An information reader. — We are told in the preface of Cuba y las costumbres 
cubanas 1 that the book is the result of several months spent in Cuba. It records 
what a tourist would see and learn, and contains an account of many Cuban 
customs essentially the same as those in Spain. One of its purposes is to furnish 
information with reference to the Spanish-American republic whose relations 
to the United States are the closest. The title is slightly misleading, since of 
the 87 pages of text more than three-fourths are devoted to Havana. 

The chapter headings are: "el clima de Cuba"; "el puerto de la Habana"; 
"primeras impresiones" ; "el Morro y la Cabana"; "la Plaza de Armas"; "los 
parques y las calles"; "el cementerio Col6n"; "la educaci6n publica"; "notas a 
la ventura"; "Habana, la ciudad de mas clubs del mundo"; "una fiesta nacional"; 
"las fiestas de Pascuas"; "un viaje a Matanzas." Like the preceding book it is 
filled so full of information that it is in danger of becoming monotonous and 
tiresome before a class has finished it. The style changes from first to third 
person, combines narration and description, and one chapter is written in the 
form of a letter. But until this type of subject-matter is lightened by more 
narrative, anecdote, or personal interest, we can not hope to hold the students' 
interest. Gald6s in his Episodios nacionales in Spanish and Henty in English 
have shown how to administer information in a painless fashion. Doses of 
statistics, geography, and guide-book material in general need copious dilution 
before being given to a class. The book contains a map, thirty-five interesting 
illustrations, most of which are from snap-shots taken by the author, and the 
national hymn. It has questions in Spanish on each section, exercises for transla- 
tion, notes, and a complete vocabulary. Teachers who desire a book of this 
type will find Professor Ewart's an excellent one. 

A revised second-year text. — Worman and Bransby's Second Spanish Book,' 1 
which has enjoyed more or less popularity since 1888 under the seal of the "natu- 
ral method," now appears with text unaltered, a rewritten introduction and 
treatment of pronunciation, one modernized illustration, and the addition of a 
Spanish-English vocabulary. Direct methodists will hardly consider the above 
changes sufficient to justify the application of "direct method" to a book which 
places paradigms at the head of the lesson and has no exercises. The synonomous 
use of terms denoting two methods so widely different in theory and practice as 
the natural and the direct is deplorable. Teachers who have been fortunate 
enough to read the excellent Manual de pronunciation espanola, by T. Navarro 
Tomas, Madrid, 1918, will hardly be satisfied with the following sentence on 
page v of Worman: "Aside from a very few exceptions, each letter is to be pro- 
nounced in every case, and always in the same way, its sound being practically 
invariable." 

The text itself needs no introduction to teachers of experience. Its abundant 
use of illustrations, connected material, practical vocabulary introduced so that 

'Frank C. Ewaet, Cuba y las costumbres cubanas. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. xiv+157. 
»0. 76. 

2 James H. Worman and Carlos Bransby. Second Spanish Book. New York: American Book Co., 
1918. Pp. xii+129. 
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the meaning is often evident from the context alone, its use of synonyms in 
brackets, and the frequent introduction of stories, fables, anecdotes, and poetry 
make it a text which will always have a positive value. The addition of the 
vocabulary by making home work easier should remove some objections offered 
in the past to its use in large classes. 



Practical books for school-garden and farm. — Two volumes have recently 
appeared, Plant Production by Moore and Halligan 1 and Horticulture by K. C. 
Davis, 2 both of which undertake to develop skill and an understanding of the 
biological principles involved in plant production. They are designed as high- 
school texts, and in both the chapters are supplemented by suggestive questions, 
laboratory exercises, and home projects. What to do and how to do it are con- 
spicuous in the books, but the why and wherefore are not so apparent. The 
method is given for planting and caring for practically all the garden crops, 
garden and orchard fruits, lawn shrubs and shade trees, all so explicitly and 
clearly that the novice may follow directions with certainty. In each book this 
work is also outlined by months to remind the beginner what are the proper activi- 
ties for each season. There is adequate treatment of the methods for combatting 
insect pests. 

If the pupil has farms and gardens that are giving him real problems, the 
books will be used to good advantage. If he has apple trees infested with borers, 
if he has currants or grapes which he wants to know how to prune, or some garden 
crop is disappearing under the ravages of a pest, he will find clear and concise 
directions as to what to do and how to do it. But the books need such motiva- 
tion. The reviewer has noted with regret as he has visited high-school classes 
in agriculture that there is less laboratory work, less contact with concrete situa- 
tions than in the botany instruction which the agriculture has often replaced, 
and that the teacher is content to conduct the class as recitation of subject- 
matter learned from the text even when the school is located in the midst of 
farms that would furnish an abundance of illustrative material. One could wish, 
therefore, that in these excellent texts the exercises and questions came at the 
beginning of each chapter rather than at the end, that they were more extensive 
and more explicit and not simply reviews of what has preceded in the text. For 
instance, an exercise dealing with grapes in the first book is as follows: "At what 
distance apart are grapes planted? How many plants can be set on an acre if 
the plants are set 8 feet by 10 feet? At six cents a plant what would it cost to 
set out an acre of grapes?" The second book has at the end of the corresponding 
chapter these as suggestions: "Setting, trellising and caring for young vines may 
be a project for the first year of the vineyard." "Discuss the propagation of 
grapes." In a word, the directions for projects are not likely to force actual 
experience on the part of the pupils nor are the questions likely to send them out 
into the farm and garden seeking answers. The books are packed with useful 



1 R. A. Moore and C. P. Halligan, Plant Production. New York: American Book Co., 1919. Pp. 
428. $1.44. 

• K. C. Davis, Horticulture. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. Pp. vi+416. 



